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THE REAL SHOW. 
“ Poor Pa has scemed rather strange in his manner lately, frequent imbibing of ‘Unsweetened’ being the chief symptom, and we have only just discovered the 
reason for this change. The fact is, Papa is jealous of Lord Mayors having the monopoly in shows. As a protest, he determined to have a turn out on his own 
‘Alecandry as Mace Bearer, he yesterday dashed triumphantly into Fleet Street. The only person at all interested 


account, so, with great pomp, and preceded by 
in the proceedings was a youngster, who wus so carried away with his enthusiasm, that he presented Pa with a basketful of eygs, one at a time.”—Tootsie. 


ee ee 
T TI : 
HEN EO ae A PRETENDED MURDER. 


NOTHING stranger—nothing, perhaps, as strange as this 
case of Maria Eleanor Schoning, of Nuremberg, has yet 
| found a place in these pages. 
| In 1785, her sick father, on whom she had been the sois 
| attendant for years, as the gout had deprived him of the 
use of his limbs, died. leaving her not destitute, but wholly 
unprovided with either guardian or friend. They had kept. 
no servant, and she had no companion in the world but the 
old man groaning on hie bed of pain. She had grown up 
in tears an utter stranger to the smallest joys of youth. 
Finding this girl of seventeen thus unprotected, some 
unscrupulous Inland Revenue otticers pounced down on her 
| for a supposed arrear of payments on the part of her father, 
, and, coahacating all his money and goods, confined her in 
| an almost empty attic, until, as they said, the courts could 
decide the case. A few davs later she was told that every- 
| thing was confiscated. and she must turn out into the 
streets, She applied at the head office and told seme 
rambling and, throuch her sobs, half articulate tales. and 
was ordered off the premises. 
} j | As night approached, she crawled to the churchyard and 
= - SS. ' lay down on the grassiess grave. She crawled away when 
3. “Hurt vou and broke your biesele into smithe | the rest of the world was astir and hid behind 9 garden 
reons? Well, that is a pity! But, there. I'm sure | hedge.and then at nightfall once again crept to her wretched 
voy will forgive me when you know that T wish to | shelter inthe cemetery. | 
introduce you to @ very particular friend of mine." In this, vear her father’s grave, she was cruelly i!l-used 


2.“ Whys, of course T can; nothing easier. TH ynst. 
Rayther! Why, we are as intimate as two sucking poll him up. Eh? might hart him? Oh! Bill wont 
doves, and, as I live, here he comes on hie machiue. mind: and Tl flick Lim off so softly and easy that 
Can I mavage an introduction ?"— Le li hardly notice it.” 


1, “Do 1 know Bill Stiggins, the crack bierclist ? 
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by some drurken ruftian, Giddy and faint from want of fvod, her 
brain feverish from sleeplessness, aud this accumulation of misery 
on misery, she wandered into the city, and there fell into the hands 
of the Nuremberg watchmen, who at that time received a reward 
of half a gulden from the police chest for every woman they found 
in the streets after ten o'clock at night. When brought before the 
magistrate, she fainted away, and not being recognized as a dis- 
orderly character, she was discharged with a caution, 

AS she was on her way back to the churchyrd, she was met by a 
soldier's wife, who had been occasionally employed, during her 
father's life, as charwoman, The woman was greatly startled by 
the disordered dress and wild looks of her young mistress, and 
questioned her with such anxious and heartfelt tenderness as 
caused the distracted girl to tling herself sobbing into her poor 
friend's arms and weep upon her breast. Between her sobs she said 
she confeszed that she was just then on her way to drown herself, 
Madame Harlin was herself very poor, and doomed the year through 
to lie down in weariness, but to rise again to labour, But she 
offered héerashare of her humble home. Forayear Maria Schoning 
lived with the soldier's wife, and their joint labour barely kept 
them from starvation. Madame Harlin’s husband was a confirmed 
invalid, and, confined to his bed, was unable to render any help. 
As the second winter came on, the wife fell ill, and all the work 
fell on the shoalders of the young girl, who frequently was unable 
to obtain employment, for she was so agitated in the presence of 
strangers, she was thought to be silly, and so rejected. As the 
spring approached, the husband died,and though the wife's bodily 
pain left her, she became daily more melancholy and strange in 
manner, 

One bitter cold March night, Maria, who had. for an hour or 
more, been occapied in quieting the soldier's wife's two little 
children, a boy and girl, the former of whom was erving with 
hunger, whilst the latter lay in her lap pressing her little body 
against her knees to dull the empty aching, suddenly rose, There 
was but one resource left, it seemed to her—THE RIVER, “ Faint 
with hunger and shivering with cold, she sallied forth ina night, 
so wild and stormy with rain and snow falling, that a famished 
wolf would have stayed in his cave by choice, and listened toa 
how! more fearful than his own.” 

She had not gone far, however, before she fell into the hands of 
the police, who dragged her brutally to the police-station, bidding 
her, with a savage langh, expect the public tlogging which, to 
the disgrace of human nature, the laws of Protestant states, even 
those of England, then intlicted on female vagrants. But fiercely 
she replied that she would at once be taken before a magistrate, 
that she might make a confession—of MURDER, 

e * * * . * 

“Ts that all?” asked Alexandry. 

“No,” replied Blood Stained Bill, “there's something singular 
coming.” 

(Next week,“ A Double Murder.” ) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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®,° Correspondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be returned, 
should inclosea stamped enrelape iarge enough to contain the 
contributions submitted, Do not inclose loose stamps. 


Thank you for potatoe, Rustic, Still, we think it’s sinful waste. 
You can please yourscif, , LEYLAND, It's a matter quite of taste. 
Sorry, SCAMP, we cannot tell you, Thank you for your letter, 
NELL, ALLY'S pleased to hear that you are Realy getting on so 
well, How can we avoid it, JIMMY?) We're so many folks to please, 
ALLY doesn't mind your chaff, JE33, You are auch a charming 
tease. Yes, INSURANCE, he's prevented from indulging in hes 
pranks, All your sketches are declined, DICK, With the customary 
thanks. SLOPER'Ss really sorry, HEATHER, But he cannot help 
his ways. As you very rightly say, Torr, check’s a thing that 
often pays, Thank you, Jack, for kind endeavours, Yow re a 
thorough little trump. Yes, DIscusten, they're enough to give us 
nearly all the hump, Mow the wretched regs exist is Really 
diffeult to tell; But there's one thing more susprising, Namely, 


how on earth they sell, es 


“ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 
The Largest Circulation of any Illustrated Paper inthe World. 


Forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom, Continent, Canada, 
and Cnited States of Asvcrica, post-free : 
3 Months, 1s. 8d.; 6 Months, 3s. 3d.; 12 Months, 6s. 64 
In Stamps or P.O.0.8 payable to GILBERT DALZIEL, 
“THe SLOPERIUS, 99 Su0k LANL, FLEnT STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Weekly Contents Bills will be sent post-free to Newsagents 
on application, 


PARIS 
On sale at all Kivsques and Booksellers’, at £0 Contimes, or by 
special arrangement at cur 
PARIS AGENCY, 22 Run DE LA BANQUE, 


—£150 


Will be paid to the next-of-hin of any Man, Woman, Boy, or Girl 
(Railway Serrants on duty excepted), who shall happen to meet 
with his or her death in a Railway Accident, in any part of 
the United Kingdom, PROVIDED a copy of the current issue of 
“ ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HoLIDAY " De fiand upon the Deceased at 
the time of the Accident, “ ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY” 2s 
published throughout the United Kingdom every Thursday morn- 
ang at 8 o'clock, and the Insurance lasts one week from that time, 
expiring at 8 o'clock the following Thursday morning. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 
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“HEARD the last about De Masher?" observed Jones, “What 
was it?" asked Smith. “He got into a carriage on the under- 
ground railway, and it was so full he had to stand. A rough look- 
Ing fellow eyed him up and down for a minute or two, and then he 
got up and said,‘ Herc, you can have my seat, for though you ain'ta 
woman you oughter be.’ ” e* 

~ 


“Some of these shop cameras give fine artistic results—studies 
from life, don'tcherknow.” “I suppose that's meant forthe Beauty 
at the Well—lovely rustic, with a pitcher of water in her hand?” 
“Ga ‘long with your rustics and pitchers. It's only a snap 
og of our policeman takin’ home what's left of the pie-crust in 

is helmet as a consolation to his missus after he’s been spending 
an hour in Snookie's kitchen.” » « i 
* 


THEY were conversing about the lower half million, and ALLY 
had advanced the theory that there was no one who was utterly 
and irredeemably bad. “Why.” even McGocseley,” he concluded, 
“has his good points.” “ Yes,’ drily replied the Dook, with whom he 
had been talking, “so has a hedgehog.” And then the conversa- 
tion languished. a8 

s 


“SOME girls do know how to sit a horse. I can’t say, thouzh, that 
Charlotte Gloriana Flareup is qnite as good as the Empress of 
Austria.” “ Does she bump enareh 2” © T shonld think so: you can 
always see a speck of daylight between her and the saddle. As to 


bumping—why, they got her one of them patent steel line saddles ; | 


and hang me if she didn’t come down so hard on it that it broke in 
two—dne piece knocking a ‘telegraph pole clean in half,and the 
other scalping the postman as was going by as neat as if it was 
done by one of Buffalo Bill's old enemies.” 


ALLY S!.OPFR’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No, 394.—The “ Jacobite * Costume. 


“Will you have a dry or rich sherry, sir?” “Tam waiting for the 
“Oh, rich! It may help me, for I'm deuced hard “bus, sir, she sal, sir, she 
up.” said.” 


Old Lady. Young man, is Mr. Bouncer hin ? 
Clerk (sarcastically’. No, madam, he's hout. 


There was an old party named Brown, 
Who fancied he should wear u crown, 
But the populace laughed, 
And likewise they chaffed, 
So he treated them all to a frown. 


RAL 


MORE THAN HE WANTED. | 

“May I ask for your band, | 
Ethel 7" “Take it.” | 
[And she gare ul him behind his ear. | 


[Saturday, November 14. 1891, 


WHATEVER you do, do properly ; practice makes periect, “My 
dear Jones, dear boy, [| saw you the other day in the ‘Vale of 
Health.’ The sun was shining brightly, and you were helping your 
own conventional tart to winkles. As an unwinkler, you are 
unrivalled. I never sawa man so nimble with a hairpin before, 
How do you do it?” “Practice makes perfect. Many's the hour 
I've spent trying to take one of my mother-in-law’s side curls out 
ofa pocket-flask with a bent skewer before J arrived at anything 
like perfection.” *° 


THE London season is nowon. There has been a ball at Sloper Hall. 
The Eminent, of course, was on the job. “ Don't trouble about the 
music,” said the Dear Old Man, “I'm well down on that lay.” Yet, 
alas! he was not as much all there as he might have been. “ There's 
nothing like playing the simple horn,” sud ALLY; “no stops but 
what you make yourself.” But when he took McGooseley tor one 
of those charming instruments and was found nearly biting his 
nose off while he shoved one of his fingers in the poor man’s ears— 
well, there was rows in those lands, 


+. 
THE lover placed his arm around 
That waist so slim, 
But quickly drew it back and cursed 
That beastly pin. 


“OuR family motto,” chortled Snobson, is ‘Nulla Secundus,’ 
which neans ‘Second to None.’" “Just suits you, chappie,” said 
the bounder, leaning on the bar. “Should think so,” swaggered 
the gloritied Snobson ; “what'll you have, ole man!” “ Another 
Scotch,” replied the bounder, continuing ; “Nulla Secundus—here 's 
luck !—is just about your mark—because, don’tchersee, you were 
always a bad third!’ wie 

In the Train, 

Bachelor, What have you got in that parcel? 

Benedict. Oh, it’s a trumpet for my little boy ! 
something to keep him quiet. » « 

* 


I must buy him 


THAT man was jumpy. There was no mistake about that—none 
whatsoever! Why, the only way they could keep him anything 
like still was to bind him with wire ropes, tie him up ina straight 
jacket, then him in a horse trough and fill it up with plaster of 
‘aris. Even then he shook the bally shoot so, that they thought 
an open-air spirit rapping séance was going on and that the bloom- 
ing trough was on the waltz. + « 
s 


“My son,” said Tobias Tubthumper, “beware of looking on the 
wine when it is red.” “Right you are, old cock !"” replied Boosamy. 
“1 always put it—out of sight.” | . 


2 
THANK Heaven the world is not yet bereft of guileless sim- 
plicity ! A virtuous innocent picked up a half-sovereign the other 
evening at the Promenade Concerts. With some difficulty he 
succeeded in discovering a policeman, to whom he reporied his 
find. “You had better hand it over to me, sir,” observed Robert. 
“1 am sure to be asked for it.” And the iunocent handcd it over 
accordingly. Oh, lovely faith!» + 
* 


SLOPER says, “I’m a man who keeps his weather eye open. J'm 
more often on the watch than you ever think for.” And Mac 
smiled sweetly. “Well, anyhow, we all know you'd like to be on 
the watch. You've had your eye on many a ten pound ticker in 
your journey, only you hadn't got the courage to sneak it like a 
man, you old stone jug dodger and to spare.” It is remarks Jike 
these that cause old friends to part—but not for drinks. 


* 
A FRIEND of ours got married, nnd he thought his wife a tart ; 
But now that naught but death can him from her part, 

He's discovered, to his sorrow, that the damsel he’s e-poured 
Is not a tart at all—she is a Tat rtar, 


s 

Ata certain railway s‘ation in the Midlands, there is a cat with- 
out any tail, and the other day an elderly party was admiring 
pussie, evidently under the impression that she was a Manx, 
cannot understand how this occurs,’ observed the old fogey toa 
porter standing near. “It is very strange, is it not 2” &Noa, it 
tain’t,” replied the porter, with the roverbial politeness of poriers 
on that line: “you put yer toe under the five o'clock express, an’ 
you'll jolly soon understand all about it.” 


* 
“1 CAN understand a man running away from a wife, but Tean't 
understand a fellow running away with one—his own, or any other 
fellow’s."—Diary of a Dead Wrong ‘Un, page eleventeen, 
7 * 


* 

“ Dors that girl—that thing there—pencil her eyebrows very 
much, Tootsie?" “! should think so; why, they actually use the 
towel she wipes off with for a make up for the corner man at the 
local nigger minstrels’, and she’s got enough patent Eiderado gold 


hair dye in, that, if ic were put into a battery, it would do the 
plating for half a'bushel of Hanover Jacks.” 

* 

* 


“T CALLED on Mrs. Alderman Puffens this afternoon, Mr. 
Richly,” said his wife, “and she’s got such a lovely dado in her 
drawing room.” “ Don't believe it,” replied Mr. Council or Richly. 
“She may have told you it was a dado, but I heard the professor, 
only last week, say a3 how the bird was extinct.” 

.* 


* 

“THAT girl has rather large fingers?” “I should think so, The 
other day, when she was kissing her hand to her ow: pariquwar 
covey, hanged if he didn’t. think she'd got a snufily culd, aud was 
sneezing between the garding railings.” 


* 

“How did you sleep last night, Mr. Freshley?” asked Mrs. 
McFaggatt to a new arrival at the boarding-house breakfast table. 
“ As usual, madam, on my right side,” was the reply. 

€ 
= 


“I KNEWa man named William. He is the best of fathers and 
the kindest of men. He's only a bit too moral, that’s the worst of 
him, The other dav, a sacrilegious, ill-regulated covey happened 
to mention the words ‘second - hand suspender’ in his presence, 
Poor William fainted right away. They had to get a brace of 
galvanic batteries, sit him down on a square yard of wire brushing 
and pour half a pint of ‘three_stars ‘down his throat before they 
could bring him to. True as Gospel Oak, friends.” 


* 
WE honour inventors whose works are good, 
But there is certainly one who should 
Have basked in Fortune's smiles, 
For many a glimpse of an ankle trim 
Is most undoubtedly due to him 
, Who first invented stiles, 


* : 
LAZILY watching the pale blue wreaths circling from his genuine 
Turkish cigarette, he dreamily murmured, * Omne exit in Sumo.” 
which, as he explained for the edification of his illiterate pal, 
means, “ All ends in smoke,” And the I. P. weighed in with, “ That 
applies to your plays, old man, with this addition, I suppose, that 
they also begin in—puff.” Then the lads stepped bris ly from 
their corners, ae 
s 


THE good. good husband goes and does the marketing. And he 
goeth into that there market as ever is, and tries the tenderness of 
the young duck, which is to be cooked with the tinned green peas of 
commerce for his spouse's meal asa treat, And he getteth some of 
the flour from off the fowl on to his shoulder, and then, lo! his 
faithful spouse clouteth of him as an unlawful hugger. But the 
bad, bad husband, who gocth to no market, scouteth it for the 
golden hair of beauty on his shoulder and flingeth it to the winds. 
and going within, presenteth the wife of his bosom with a second 
hand ha'porth of violets as a love gift. And so the world wagselh 


Saturday, November 14, 1891.) 


TOOTSIE “BY THE SEA.” 


——— 
DON'T be frightened, my dears, im vot off again on tour, 

1 just droppcd aown co Brighton the other day to see Ginnett’s 
new Jubilee Circus, built in 
coummemoration of the start- 
ing by his father, at Notting- 
ham, the first veuture, There 
is no better circus in the world 
than Ginnett’s, and his name 
is known all the world over, 

I went there, it is true, but 
otherwise | lave been doinz 
London Town for days and 
days, and here it is 1} have 
found myself “ by the sea.” 

It has long been the dream 
of the sanguine to get sea 
water up to London through 
an iron pipe. The dauntless 
Tidmau has brought it up in 
Jumps, and | think it has 
come in cans per rail; but it 
has been reserved for the 
Empire Company, Leicester 
Square, to be the first to im- 
port sands and pier, and warm 
the ocean with gas. 

In my funny way, dears, 
don't you see, | am referring 
to the highly successful ballet 
which has been there playing 
a month or so, wherein are 
reproduced, very vividly and 
with much humour, the good 
old days gone by till next 
year comes round, only let it 

a tiner one, please, Mr. 
Clerk of the Weather. 

When T was last at Ryde, I. of W., a few weeks ago, the season 
had reached its end, and the rain was pouring in torrents, We 
started from the “ Royal Pier Hotel” for a drive to Veutnor, but 
broke down in despair at Shanklin, and returned to Ryde. We 
asked the tyman if he kuew whether there were any amusements 
going. He said we must pass the theatre ou our way back, and he 
would find out if it were open that night. 

The building looked cold and glum and desolate, There were no 
bills outside, hut the flyman did not seem to attach much impor- 
tance to that fact, so he asked a man. The man screened his eyes 
(there was no sun), and looked hurd at the theatre aud scratched 
his head, and said, “No.” Then we knew that there wasn’t, and 
drove on. 

On inquiring at the hotel, we heard that a week later a clergy- 
man was going to 
lecture somewhere 
about something. In 
one of the principal 
streets we came 
upon what had been 
an exhibition of per- 
forming fleas. ut 
the fleas had fleed, 
or sucked the life's 
blood out of the ex- 
hibition, and the 
front window was 
brokenand all silent 
within—a saddening 
scene. We went 
back to our hotel 
and hada big dinner. 

But this time of 
the year, with 
weather variable, 
rive mine the seaside 
11 Leicester Square. 
The idea of the bal- 
let was a happy one, 
whoever first con- 
ceived it. There are 
young ladies in two 
legged bathing 
dresses, and little 
girlettes tucked uf 
for paddling, an 
shrimpgirls and 
fisherlads, and swells 
and swellesses, and ’Arry and ‘Arriet to the tune of “Annie 
Rooney,” and a cosmopolitan d:nce with flags by Emia Palladino, 
and the Scotch dances by the Vincents, and the astounding evolu- 
tions by De Vincenti. 

The mise en scéne of this sprightly ballet is excellent. 

To those who require more of the poetry of motion, is still pro- 
vided Orfeo, a graceful piece of work, a strong point of which isa 
glimpse of the place where wicked people go when they die. They 
say the good Americans on departing this life go to Paris—the r 
“happy hunting grounds.” The parties in the ballet whose destina- 
tion is aux enfers seem to make themselves pretty comfortable in 
those sultry regions. 

_There is, besides the two elaborate ballets, just now at the 
Empire a very diverting variety show. Professor Hartl’s troupe of 
Viennese fencing girls proves a very attractive show, and seems to 
fetch the audience. 

Schaffer, the acro- 
batic conjurer, with 
his wonderful lamp 
ba-ancing feat, is 
another strong. card, 
and for  acrobatisin 
pure, but by no means 
simple, the Craggs 
would take a deal of 
beating. 

Chirgwin is here, 
and as great a favourite 
as ever. “Good Old 
Spot's " style of joking 
is quite up to data, 
and one seems to be 
able and willing to sit 
and laugh as long as 
he is good enough to 
go on with those little 
wheezes. There is but 
one Chirgwin — his 
Tootsie's, 

But if you leave 
the auditorium during 
the interval and 
wander round, what 
palatial pce ore 
these, and how grandly 
decorated and nobly 
filled! There must be 
piles of money in that 
show. I wish to good- 
ness that | were a big 
shareholder. But there, dears, ll the officials are very good and 
are ever ready with a comfortable stall for the representative of 
this wretched publication, and next to making money out of it 
veciug the show is most gratifying. 


Passengers. 


Bathers. 


Surimpgirl and fisherlad. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


WHY HE WAITED. 
He is watching at the window, 
_Waicaing with a look of woe, 
Eagerly he scans cach passer 
As they quickly come and go. 
Is he waiting for a letter 
From sume friend in —< part, 
Ora billet dower trom one who 
Is possessor of his heart? 
No, he knows no teuder missive 
Wiil arrive for his tusnight ; 
All his eazerness is due to 
Quite avother reason—quite, 

At a dance his friends and sweetheart 
Wonder why he does not come ; 
Likewise, doubtless, does the reader, 

So with mystery we've done, 
And we'll tell you why the ballroom 
Will to-night his presence lack— 
All his shirts are at the wash, and 
None of them have yet come back. 


—_— 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By A. SLOPER, Esq., F.O.M. 
(Being further annotated, enlarged, and generally knocked about.) 


CHAPTER XX. 
Henry VIII. 1509 to 1517, 

HEnry VIII. came to the throne when he was only nineteen 
years of age. He married Catherine, the Infauta of Spain. 

Henry VIII, like all good kings at that time, invaded France. 
He took Calais. A g many people take Calais on their way to 
Prris nowadays. The refreshment bar is, of course, improved since 
Henry VIII.’3 time. You need only pay tenpence for a spoonful of 


water grapes nowadays. This shows what progress docs. 
Henry VIII. beat the French at the Battle of the Spurs, so 
called ause they all wanted to get home quickly. 


Henry VIII. licked the Scotch, or his general did, at Flodden 
Field. Many of the Scotch nobility were killed. “The spirit of the 
nation for a time fled,” says Ricardo Sloper in his famous memoirs, 
“and everybody took to [rish.” 

In the reign of Henry VIII. lived the great Cardinal Wolsey. 
He was the son of a butcher, but born with plenty of brains about 
him, he rose to be the King’s minister. ‘ardinal Wolsey built 
Hampton Court. He also built the maze there; and, as the 
“Sloper Memoirs” have it—“ Lyttle cared he for y* look of hyghe 
dignitie. Oftene mighte he be seene withoute hatte or stole chasinge 
y* simple Harriettes of commerce rounde y® manye wyndyngs of 
y* maze, heedlesse of theyre oes and y* smiles of y* onlookeres.” 

At Hampton Court Henry VIII. first met Anne Boleyn, so called 
because she was so successtul in bow-lin’ out Queen Catherine. 

Henry VIII. saw Anne Boleyn at a masque at Hampton Court. 
On seeing her dance for the first time, he whispered in the 
Cardinal Wolsey’s ear : 

“Good business—death to the old dutch clock—I really wasn't 
married to her—it was only my fun—I shall get a divorce from 
her.” Then, turning to Aune Boleyn, he sang softly, “ I'm leaving 
thee in surrow, Annie,’ but I'll be back again in a brace of shakes.” 

Henry VIII. married Anne Boker; and Cardinal Wolsey got the 
order of the boot, and died of grief. . 

Henry VIII. was a vey conscientious person, As is well known, 
he turned Protestant. He was very careful about religion, Thiuk- 
ing that Anne Boleyn was getting a tritle too gay, he brought her 
to the block. She was executed. 

“Poor girl,” he said,as he took his crown off and shed bitter 
tears in it, “she can’t go wrong now, and she'll save a deal of money 
spent in curlivg pins.” . . 

Then Henry married Jane Seymour. She died. Then he married 
Anne of Cleves. He got divorced from her. Then he married 
Catherine Howard. Had her head off, and took on with Catherine 
Parr. Catherine Parr, being the first stake in the pill business, out- 
ie the King. Henry was a good King, and knew a husband's 

uty. 

ps eon 


PROFESSIONAL FRIENDS. 
No. 6.—THE SCHOOLMASTEL, 


BEFoRE a chalky blackboard, see, 
The stern schoolmaster stands ; 
A very mighty man is he, 
With large and inky hands ; 
The brand of Cane is on his brow 
As he issues his commands. 


Week in, week out, from morn to night, 
You can hear the lessons go; 

You can hear him swing his curling cane, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a party beating carpets when 
The evening sun is low. 


And small boys coming into school 
Creep in at the open door: 

They fear the dread schoolmaster's rude, 
But fear his ruder more. 

They catch the sounding whacks that fly 
Like chaff from a thrashing floor. 


Caning—instructing—punishing, 
Onward through life he goes: 

Each morning sees him open school, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Plenty imparted, nothing learnt, 
He geeks a night's repose. 


—_—_—_——s 


HUMAN NATURE. 


THERE was an old saw, floated by King Solomon, we believe, or 
some other prominent Hebrew, to the effect that one should uot 
place one’s trust in Princes, Truly, one doesn't often get that 
opportunity ; but that Credit generally is on the wane, right down 
the social scale, we gather from a little conversation we overheard 
at Ludgate Circus yesterday. The first party was a hawker with a 
barrow, on which was displayed what looked mightily like a 
deposit of white lead, but was labelled “ Montelimart Nougat.” 
“Penn'orths” of the aforementioned “ nougat,” wrapped in the 
sheets of some opinion-moulding magazine that failed, were dotted 
about the board. like satellites around the parent plane. The 
owner and vendor of the “nougat” wanted a drink, but he dare 
not leave his stall unattended, so he called in the second party, 
an itinerant purvevor of the Star, to take charge, eta 

“T'm jest a-goin’ to get a booze. Leep yer optic on this joint for 
a jiffey.” 

“ Wot about me?” 

“Oh, you can ‘ave a chunk when I comes back. Naow, look ‘ere 
I've got every trust in ye, but I've took all the coppers out o’ the 
till ‘cept a ‘a'pen’y, in case you want change.” 

“All right.” 

“ An'—er—though T don’t say as you'd ‘do’ me, I've counted ‘ow 
many packets o’ noogar there's left—there’s thirteen.” 

“Yus,.” 

“An’—er—I don’t b’lieve you're a prig, but I've asked the old 
girl there, with the bootlaces, to kecp an eye on you, and see you 
don’t vamoose with the blessed barrer.” 

“Oh, I sha'n't.” ; : 

“No, that’s it—don't. Allus be upright an’ 'onest—it’s the best 
game in the end, take my tip.” . 

And, taking one more glance at the penn‘orths of indigestion, he 
went to get his drink with a clear conscience. 
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DOLLIE’S 
es 

THE pinch of poverty is hard to bear at five years of age. So 
thought Dollie Dean, as she retivcted on wakiug—first, that it was 
her birthday ; 
secondly, that 
poor papa wis 
vut. of work; 
and, thirdly, 
that her pres- 
ents would only 
consist of 
wishes, heart- 
felt though they 
might be, for 
many happy re- 
turus, Human 
nature, even at 
five, likes to 
take its kind 
wishes with a 
little something 
else. 

Dollie would 
have cried loud, 
only that she 
knew to do so 
would break her 
papa’s and 
mnainma’s heart; 
so she only laid 
her little fair 
head on the pil- 
low and cried 
very quiet. Not 
so quiet, how- 
ever, but that 
her father heard 
the bi al ore sob from the broken little heart, whereby his 
own felt broken, too. 

To other childreu birthdays were occasions to be looked forward 
to and back upon joyously and tenderly. To this little one, this 
day would be as uneventful, as hopeless and luckless as the others, 

And when at night he returned homewards with the weary, 
dreary report of “No luck,” he felt not the cold rain soaking his 
threadbare coat or squelching inside his too well ventilated boots, 
but the silent disappointed look on his little girl’s face that would 
greet him when he returned empty-handed. 

He had but a shilling in the world, and there was to-morrow's 
dinner to provide. He passed a toyshop. Cudte qui cviite, he 
must take his little angel faced one something. Sixpence would 
provide the one meal for to-day ; to-morrow they would go ery’ 
out, 
would not 
be so very 
great a 
change. 

His wife, 
good soul | 
would ‘not 
ask him 
what luck 
as he enter- 
ed the bare- 
ly furnish- 


DRUM. 
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“You shall have a toy as well.” 


step upon 
the stairs, 
his hope- 
less eyes 
spoke only 
too plainly. 

And lit- 
tle Dollie, 
putting her 
arms round 
his neck, 
ree seemed to 
divine her 
mother's 
reasons for 
silence, for 
ehe _ said, 
“Dada, I’ve 
been a- 
finkin’. Lots o’ little dirls have lots of toys on birfdays, but no 
dear dada. I'd raddare have a dear dada an’ no toys.” 

“You shall have a toy as well, duckie diamond. See here!” 
And Dollie, with a scream of delight, seizes the sixpenny drum her 
father has brought home, and divides the remainder of the evening 
between caressing him and beating the drum. 

The parents sit and ponder over the hopeless outlook, He, for 
the thousandth time, comments on the hardness of heart of that 
maiden aunt, who left all her wealth to an old hunk of a miser 
who had enough and to spare; then, before retiring to rest, they 
lean over the little cot where Dollie sleeps the sleep of the con- 
tented, her little arms cuddling the drum. 

“George,” says the wife, “there is our name on it ;” and, taking 
up the drum, he reads in a legal text hand, engrossed on the parch- 
ment cover, his own name and description. There is more writing, 
but he cannot make sense of it. Certainly the drumhead had, at 
some time 
formed part of a oo 
a deed in which ee ae Lae 
he was some- Bem 
how concerned. 
Taking it back 
to the shop, he 
obtains the 
name o: the 
maker, whom, 
Jate as it is, he 
finds and 
knocks up. 
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Old hunk of a miser, 


Best of all, he =~ 
has the remain- ok, \ 
der of the parch- ty | 
ment, which he oa pS 
has bought 


from a murine 
storedealer, 
through whom 
they are traced 
back and iden- 
tified as part of 
the proceeds of 
a robbery from 
a solicitor’s 
office. But what 
George Dean 
discovers first, 
and what con- 
cerns him most, 
is that the 
drumhead 
forms part of a Deed of Appointment, executed by his aunt shortly 
prior to her death, vesting in him the reversion after her life 
interest in some thousands of pounds in Consols. 

Little Dollie has heaps of toys now on birthdays as well as other 
days, but chief amongst them she prizes her now headless drum. 


“ There’s our name on it.” 


AWFUL DISASTER DURING THE LATE STORMS. 
Boy. Here's yer tile, ge, te only bad a ventilator put 
nit. 


©? Mass Sloper will be delighted to receive photographs from those 
of her triends whose portraits have not yet deen inserted. 


TOOTSIE’S FRIENDS. 


No. 205.— Miss Margaret MacintTyRR. 
« For the star of my life is she!" —The Dook Snork. 
“ Sweetheart, I am thy most devoted slave.” —Lerd Lu. 
“Her madd uing, peerless beauty Las bewitched me.” 
-The Hon. Billw., 


Sa 


(1), “Laird,” said the Doctor, “cane hame at once, ye masquerading 


auld idiot.” 


-—- 


there ? 


IDEALS. 
Sweet dreamland faces. 


DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE 


M. L. Ob, horror! 


SPE 
(1). “The fresh: proposal put forward by Sir E. Watkin to carry the new line from 
Manchester to London is said to be even more objectionable to the residents of St. 
Juhn's Wood and artistic London than that of last year,” read the member for Shoe 
lane at the bar of the “Sloper Arms.” Crushing the paper with one hand he brought 
down his umbrella with the other, with a bang. “This,” be hissed, * must be nipped 
in the bud."-——(2). “I will constitute myself Art Champion for artistic Lendon in 
general, and St. John’s Wood in particular. Yes, 1, mor key parley, will, figuratively 
speaking, crush the Watkin in its tunnel. Call me a hansom !"——(3), “Sir Edward, 
I tave come to have a serious talk with you.” “Mr. SLOPER, if you are here asa 
twopenny-halfpenny South Eastern Railway shareholder, all I can say is that I con- 
sider your visit an unwarrantable piece of impu——" “Stay, Watkin, stay! As 
member for Shoe Lane (here Sir Edward changed colour), and representing to a large 


(2), When the dear Elder ruched in, saying, “That'll cool yer backin, ye 
mongrel nosed sandfly.” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


A SHOCKING EXPOSURE. 
Maiden Lady (to amateur photographer), And can you sce me in 


A. P. Yee, only I see you upside down, you know. 


| 


(Saturday, November 14, 1891. 
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“ Men are horribly selfish, dear. That horrid 
brother of mine has taken to smoke a pipe 
instead of cigarettes. Whatam I todo? It's 
no use purloining his tobacco, fur I can't smoke 
a pipe."—£xtract srom Letter of Young Lady. 


INTERVIEWED BY A. SLOPER.—SIR EDWARD WATKIN. 
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extent Metropolitan Art, I would warn you in time not to attempt to befog the home 
ot Art in steain and coal dust. Beware! we are a strong body, and you would not 
like to be jolly well crushed, would you? No! Then leave the sylvan glades of the 
Wood of St. John inall their virgin purity, unsullied by ——"——(4). * Hold, enough!" 
cried Sir Edward, “your eloquence has conquered. The Bill shall never enter the 
House! See,” he added, taking the document from his coat-tail pocket, “I rend it 
thus!” Matters being thus amicably settled,the worthy baronet told A. SLOPER 
that at the moment of his arrival he had made a great discovery. Nothing less tha: 
surface coal in his back yard, aud invited him to come ont with him and inspect it. 
-——(5). They were so doing when the cook appeared, and explained, with many 
apologies, that the men hadn't long left the kitchén nuts, but that the mess should be 
cleared up directly, Sir Edward looked confused, and retired. 


THE LAIRD TURNS FLY POISONER. 


(3). And continued, “ Let him hing there a bit, Tammie, en’ picon the flies, 
for he's nae ither use in this world.” 
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Saturday, November 14, 1891.) ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY,. 
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Daly -News 
. Gage of- Battle: 


OUR WEEKLY WHIRLIGIG. 


I was asked recently whether the Lord Mayor's Show did not raise a jealous feeling within my | find that right Was always master over might :—* Declined, with thanks!” quoth Marsham, gay, 
bosom, to which I answered, “Certainly not! [envy no show, T am jeilous of no showman, for When asked to kiss the other day :—In Cork, last week, some sport was seen, The boys for fun were very 
other shows but come and go, but mine goes on forever.” Proceed :— The Gunboat “Plucky” proved | keen :—Stage acting he does now renounce, And Sullivan goes in for bounce :—W hether the present 
to be. A curse to boats upon the sea :—His ca ptainship we know ne mare, But in his place rise Sir | dispute between the United States and Chili will result in an appeal to arms, is doubtful, but we 
EH Shaw:— Another theatre, so I hear, Will open be withia a year:— Braco, Chili? yowll \ wast all admire the plucky spirit shown by the latter. ——THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN. 
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| iS GENIUS AKIN TO MADNESS? | 
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Gubbins, who has been taking forty winks, hearing footsteps, puts 
on his best smile, and hopes the gentlemaush will kindly oblige hin 
with @ lightsh— (hie) | 


ob O2S. | 
~ | 
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THE YOUTHFUL ROMEO. 
“ One kiss and I'l] descend.” 


Tourist (who has been courersina with stone breaker). Your work, my man, merely appertains to 


the brute creation, while mine—mine, I say—savours of everything that is heavenly, everything 

; that is noble, everything that is romantic, and everything that is grand in this world of ours. | SHE WHO IS NOT TO BE DECEIVED. : 

ON THE WAY TO SUNDAY SCHOOL. | My mind soars heavenward, und loses itself amidst the stars and—in fact, man, Jam a poet. Cook. It’s all very fine for the governor to say 'e shot ‘em hissclf 

“Say, Bob, T've got a penny for the missionary box.” “So have I. ‘Stune Breaker, Yer serprises me, guv'ner; that's zactly ‘ow my dad carried on afore they took yesterday. I know better $ he hboneht ‘em, and they've been billed 
: Let's go in the shop and spend ‘em, shall us?” | ‘im to the madhouse. Yet they didn't call him a poct. | three weeks if they've been killed a day. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


(Saturday, November 14, 1891, 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 


IN spite of everything which has been said and done, the un- 
seesuly riots between the roughs and the local contingent of the 
Salvation Army still continue at the once 
peaceful Eastbourne. The matter has really 
become a most serivus one for those who 
depend for their living upon the annual influx 
of health-seeking visitors intu the town, This 
yearjowing, doubtless, to the combined intlu- 
ence of the riots and the inclement weather, 
the number of visitors 
was considerably 
smaller than for mauy 
previous years, and if 
these unseemly dis- 
turbauces are allowed 
tocontinue, Eastbourne 
will soon obtain a repu- 
tation which cannot 
fail to be detrimental to 
its interests, The Salva- 
tionists, of course, are 
at the bottom of the 
trouble, for they, with 
that pigheaded ob- 
stinacy and absence of 
nll reasoning wer, 
characteristic of the 
lower orders from 
which this blasphemous 
crew of fanatics is re- 
cruited, refuse to listen 
to the most sensible 
and kindly proposals, 
and continue to declare 
to the music (‘) of a big drum and blaring trumpets that they never, 
never, never will give in. Well, well! let us hope that they will 
svoa awake to the error of their ways. 


* 

On December 7th the world in general, and England in particular, 
will receive a shock compared with which the recent earthquake 
in Japan will sink into insigniticance, We are not insinuating that 
the End of the world is near, and it is useless referring to your 
almanacs for further particulars ; so keep your eyes open for future 
announcements, *\* 


Ir is only when the railway companies commence to light fires 
in the waiting rooms that we really awake to the fact that winter 
has commenced—for the last month, 


2 

McGOOSELEY wants to know what all this fuss is about the 
Corporation and the Water Supply. “Why the (hic) dikensh can't 
theysh take it neatsh, eh? It'sh goo’ ’nough that way for me and 
you, ain't it, ALLY, old pal (hie) ?” 

On the night of October 28th, the Inebriated Mass of Corruption, 
accompanied by about half dozen more or less desperate accom- 
plices, managed to stagger as far as , 
the Stratford New Town Conserya- 
tive Working Meu's Club, in order 
to be present at a grand Bohemian 
Concert, held in the hall of that 
popular institution, To say that 
Stratford was ex féte, would be to 
slur over the festivities indeed. 
The illuminations on the line of 
route must have cost thousands, 
and we doubt if the ratepayers will 
ever recover from the expens* 
consequent upon the display of 
bunting. The entertainment was 
capital, Miss Keith Ashton's 
rendering of “ The Flight of Ages” 
and “In Cupid's Court,” especially 
pleasing the Old Man, who could, 
with difficulty be dissuaded from 
stepping on to the platform and 
personally comptimenting the fair 
singer on her performance. What 
agay old philanderer he is, to be 
eure. *,* 


THE Mildewed Littérateur has 
conferred the “Sloper Award of 
Merit” upon Mr. Crawshaw, 
because ALLY believes in him, “ft 
say, feyther,’ cackled the Blue- 
eyed Sulicitor’s Clerk, “ Crawshaw 
is all there, ain't he? Jn getting 
Thomas Mor.on Scott Jones committed for trial over that there 
bloominz £150 Insurance of yvourn, it seems to me he’s unveiled a 
good old attempt ata do, and gone up two in the hestimation of 
Hinspector Marshall, of Bow Street.” 

e* 


apecinlly commissioned by Providence to 
+ as 


years. * 
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ONcE more has the energetic Mr. Charles Hawtrey scored a 
genuine right down emphutic success at the Comedy, this time 
i es with Messrs. I’, C, 
erase eee mh Philips’ and 
AS ae \ Charles Brook- 
field's three act 
farcical comedy, 
Godpapa, The 
piece is one of 
those light, easy 
going creations of 
two simart ex- 
perienced and ver- 
satile writers 
which abounds in 
novel and laugh- 
able situations and 
witty dialogue, A 
capital company is 
engaged, which, 
besides Charles 
and W. F. Haw- 
trey, includes Mr. 
Charles Brook- 
field, Mr. James 
Nelson, Mr, Wil- 
liam Wyes, Miss 
Aunie Irish, Miss 
Vane Feather- 
ston, and the 
: ; sprightly Lottie 
Venne. Godpapa has hit the public taste, without a doubt. Go 
and see it. 


| A VISIT to the Oxford Music Hall, recently, surprised us greatly. 

| The house was not oniy crowded but literally packed, and the 
munagemenut must be coining money, To 
prove that Mr. Brighten deserves the sup- 
port awarded him, a casual glance at the 
programme is all that is necessary, as 
every turn contained thereon is of that 
variable nature which appeals strongly to 
the tastes of a pleasure loviug public. No 
parent peed fear taking his daughters to 
the Oxford, as this establishment, we are 
pleased to say, is almost entirely free 
trum those objectionable characters who 
have destroyed the reputation of more 
than ove of our metropolitan wusic 
halls. es 

* 


As Captain Shaw's successor will, pro- 
bably, have been appointed before this, 
we can do no possible harm to anyone in 
letting our readers into a little secret. It 
ig not generally known that London has 
escaped a horrible danger, for it was 
originally the Moth Eaten Edifice’s 
intention of weighing in for the position 
of head of the Metropolitan Fire Grigade 
himself,and it was only by being kept in Ss 
@ constant state of intoxication for days i 
together that he was prevented from 4} 
doing so. Had A. SLOPER been appointed, 
the result would undvubtedly have been terrible, and Londoners 
have to thank Providence for preserving them from such a 
catastrophe, a. 

* 


THE rumour that A. SLOPER will succeed Balfour in the Irish 
Secretaryship is entirely without foundation. However fond A. 


SLOPER may be of the Irish asa race, the national beverage, and | 


more especially the bonny Irish lass, he has a strong antipathy to 
dynamite and firearms; and, as Alexandry gracefully put it the 
otber day, “ Suppose the Moonlighters attacked yer ou a dark night, 
feyther, wot chauce o’ escape would ye ‘ave with that nose o’ yourn 
bloomin’ out like a miuiature Eddystone Lighthouse?” To which 
the Crinkled Column responded, “What, indeed?” No! As regards 
politics, Irelaud is a clused book as far as SLOPER is concerned. 

. 


THE latest injustice to Ireland: The horsewhipping inflicted 
upon Tim Healy by Mrs, Parnell’s brother-in-law’s son. 
* 


_ASKED, recently, whether he would support an eight hours a day 
bill, A, SLOPER emphatically replied in the negative. And why 
did ers shel or 
type of English 
manhood refuse 
his support to 
such a worthy 
cause? Simply 
because he con- 
siders eight 
working hours a 
day too one for 
any man, Four 
hoursa day, with 
an hour and a 
half for dinuver, 
and a half-hour 
chucked in for 
lunch, is SLO- 
PER'S idea of a 
tidy day's work, 
and this scheme 
alone will A. 
SLOPER advo- 
cate. Whatever 
may be said to 
the contrary, the 
Eminent is firm- 
ly of opinion that 
all men can do 
without labour, 
and in the 
course of a ses- 
sion or two he hopes to introduce a bill into Parliament advocating 
the abolition of work altogether in Eugland. 


THE last meeting of the season of the Alexandra Park Trotting 
Club took place on the 2nd inst., and, owing to the brilliant weather 
and the exceptionally yood programme arranged, proved a most 
emphatic success. he committee aud the energetic secretary, 
Mr. R, Cathcart, have really worked hard to popularize trotting in 
the eyes of the sporting public, and under their régime many 
objectionable features atteudent upon the sport have been elimi- 
vated, There is still room for improvement in many directions: 
but if the committee only go on in the way they have done, by the 
eud of next seasvn they will have left little to be desired, 


s 
LANCASTRIAN3 will be pleased to hear of the success, in the bus 
metropolis, of Sam Hague’s troupe of minstrels, who, notwithstand- 
ing having toappear ina city famed for its Moore and Burgesses and 
its Mohawks, have immerged splendidly out of the ordeal. Lanca- 
shire ads and lasses have reason tobe proud of this excellent troupe. 


* 

THE Trocadero Music Hall is one of those resorts which possess 
a distinct following of their owu; one of those places where a 
comfortable cosy seat within easy reach of 
the refreshment bar, and the certainty of 
meeting a few kindred spirits is more appre- 
ciated than particularly strong turns; but 
dropping in there the other night, the 
Eminent was agreeably surprised at the 
excellence of the programme. He had been 
to two music halls the same eventog, but 
ee or pepe at aS 

rocadero quite surpasse 
anything he had seen or heard 
at either of the two others. 
There was a whole host of 
short skirted loveliness en- 
grsed and charming Miss 

Isa Joel and dainty dancer 
Miss Nellie Navette knocked 
the Old Man very hard 
indeed. What a pity it is 
that he’s so susceptible to 
the smile of beauty, isn’t it? 


s 

FLEET STREET really rose 
to the occasion on Lord 
Mayor's Day in the matter 
of decorations ; but the flag 
which completely took the 
shine out of all others was the 
gigantic Sloperian banner, 
suspended between Ander- 
ton’s Hotel and Mr, Dickin- 
son's well known hostelry, 
“The Green Dragon.” The 
liquors are really Al there, and A. SLOPER <pent the entire morning 
in Mr. Dickinson's establishment, ascertaining whether the flag rope 
was perfectly tight. It was: and we regret to add that the Eminent 
was in a similar condition long before he had satisfied himself of 
its security, 


A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 
A CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 2ist, 1891, 
oes 

15th November, 1846.—Ned Neale, “ the Streatham Youth,” 
pugilist, and laudiord of the “ Rose aud Crown,” at Norwoud, died 
this day. He left prowersy to the amount of £5,000, In the ring 
he defeated Deaf Davis, Cribb of Brighton, Pea-soup Gurdener 
Hall, Hudsou, Tom Gaynor, Jem Burns (twice), Sampson, Cannon 
(* The Great Gun of Windsor”), Nicholls and Koche, but was lim. 
self deteated by Young Dutch Sam and Tom Gaynor, his uld 
opponent, in a second trial. 

16th November, 1686.—“1 went,” quaintly. but sadly 
writes Joho Evelyn, under this date, “with part of my family, to 
passe the melancholy wiuter in London, at my sonn’s house in 
Arundel Buildings.” 


17th November, 1823.—Lord Erskine died this day at 
Amondell Mouse, pear Edinburgh, 
“ Lord Erskine, of woman beginning to rail, 
Says she’s like a tin canister tied to one’s tail; 
And the fair eae! Aune, while the subject he carries on, 
Feels hurt at his lurdship’s degradiug cymparison, 
But wherefure degrading when considered aright ? 
A canister polished is handsume and bright, 
And should dirt its original purity hide, 
“Tis the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied.” 


18th November, 1708.—This day, three French refuges, 
pretending to be prophets, were convicted as impostors, They were 
sentenced to pay a fine of twenty marks each and stand twice ona 
scaffold with papers on their breasts denoting their offence, a 
sentence which was executed at Charing Cross aud the Royal 
Exchange. : 


19th November, 1808,—The Carliste Journal, of this date, 
gre this account of a boy, nine years of age, son of a farmer, near 
farket Drayton, in Shropshire :—“ He has a third leg, which grows 
under the skin of the right leg, of the same bigness, but vot su 
long, for the foot comes out at the instep. A third arm wraps 
round the body under the skin, and the hand comes out iv the 
middle of the back. All the trunk is studded with excresceuces 
resembling fiugersand thumbs, The child hasa most extraordinary 
appetite, and really consumes as much as two persons, and the 
voice is singularly deep-toned and loud. His capacity is extremely 
good, and he goes regularly to school in the village,” 


20th November, 1794.—Robert Baddeley, comedian, died 
this day, aged sixty-oue. Amoug other bequests, he left the iuterest 
of £100 Three per Cents, to be annually expended in a Twelfth 
Cake, with wine and punch, to be distributed in the green room of 
Drury Lane Theatre ou Twelfth Night, to make the future sons and 
daughters of Thespis remember an old friend and member of the 
profession. Previous to becoming a player, deley was a cook, 
or cookshop keeper. 
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2ist November, 1828.—A Hull paper of this date says— 
“ Last week, at a village near Hull, a labouring man, about twelve 
o'clock at night, was surprised, on approaching the church, at the 
sight of a cart and horse near the gate. At Lge a out of the 
churchyard came two men, carry ioe a dead body, which they care- 
fully deposited in the two wheeled vehicle, raising the head, on 
which they placed a hat, we presume by way of disguise, and 
inclosing t a hbody in an old greatcoat. This ceremony performed, 
they returned to fill up the grave and adjust its precincts, In the 
interval, the man rewoved the body to a safe place, and put him- 
self into the cart, covered, as tu his body, with the aforesaid great- 
coat, and, as to head, with the aforesaid hat. At their leisure, the 
thieves returned to their plunder, as they fondly thought; when 
one of them, proceeding to examine his cargo, suddenly shrunk 
back, exclaiming, ‘Curse him, John, he is warm yet!” ‘And,’ 
exclaims, in return, the slowly rising fancied corpse, ‘1'll warm 
you.’ Away scampered the two vagabonds, leaving to their fate 
the cart and horse, which are yet in the possession of the ingenious 
captor, OF course, the dead body was restored to its cold resting- 
place.” 


“PLAYING HIS PART.” 


THE player stood on the lighted slaye, 
He smil'd as he play'd his part, 

And the people cheer'd, but their echoes fell 
Ou a very weary heart. 

And the gay huzzas rang long and loud, 
But the player turn’d away, 

“Thank God, my part is play'd,"’ he said, 
“"Tis over for to-day.” 


He left the lights and the cheers behind, 
Thro’ the busy streets to roam, 

With the dim smile still upon his lips 
He sought his lonely home; 

And his heart was sad, and his thoughts were far 
In the dreamtime of the past, 

But he said, “Thank God, ny a is play'd, 
And the night brings rest at last.” 

The pale stars shine in the distant sky, 
When the toils of day are o'er, 

And the weary player tried rest in sleep, 
In ce for evermore ; ; 

And he smiles again like a happy child, 
In the night-tide’s quiet shade, 

For the ra Se voices call him home, 
And his last long part is play'd. 


A. SLOPER’S FISH SNACK: IN MEMORIAM. 


WENDING his wavering way along one of the maiu arterial 
thoroughfares of this great metropolis the other day, the ever- 
watchful eye of A. SLOPER wus caught by a bill, displayed in the 
window of a fish shop, inviting the hungry to partake of coutish, 
with oyster sauce, at the moderate outlay of 8d. 

Upon philanthropic as well as other principles the Good Old Man 
sampled that plat du jeur,and his impended remarks upon the 
same may instruct, amuse, or even waru, a world of readers yet iu 
the shell. 

The codfish is a tropical bird that very seldom wings its woolly 
way as far east as Fleet Street. The cod loves the ozone breezes 
off the Norfolk Coast, and, when isolated, as it were, in this ink- 
laden clime, pines for its native home. 

A. SLOPER has nowhere read about the codfish’s song, but 
believes it is prized priucipally for its beautiful plumage and 
seductive colour, The codfish, as met in the E.C, district, is 
generally devoid of digestive apparatus. and is more or less per- 
meated with salt. In life, the codfish has a great wealth of un- 
fettered smile; but the Fleet Street codfish is usually dead and 
fatally defunct. Death, in most cases, is the reeult of exposure to 
the eun and wind, and consequent loss of appetite. It is hard to 
look at the codfish of commerce and not shed a tear, Far from 
home, with his eystem filled with ealtpetre, his internal economy 
for ever gone, there is an air of sadness, home sickness, and briny 
hopelessness about him that no one can regard uumoved, Poor. 
murdered codtish ! : 

It is in our home life, however, that the codfish makes himeelf 
most felt and remembered, When he enters our hou-ehold his all- 
pervading presence can be heard and cut with a knife, It is like 
the perfume of the o'er-ripe wood violet or the seductive odour of 
a dead mouse in the piano, Friends may visit us, and go away to 
be forgotten with the advent of a new face, but the cold, calm, 
silent corpse of the nine days’ codfish can never be forgotten. Its 
Giasteped inflcenee is everywhere, everywhere. " 

For these reasons A. SLOPER considers it is a solemn thing to take 
the life of a codfish—or even to take the codfish itself long after 
its unhappy life has been taken. 
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THE COMMISSIONER'S CURIOUS COUNSEL. 


ComMMISSIONER KERR 
hath been ever a 


ed _o 
= io us / a0 heres San aS waar: 
(Batess bd Psik wath aching /-  Enlivening his law 
eel | life peress:0" with lighttouches ; 
| eae ly Though such persons 
\ yt as “Cent-per- 
Cent” Jews, with 
“loan” swag, 
Don't relish his hu- 
morous clutches. 
And sometimes the 
cute old Commis- 
sioner’s jokes 
: { Are too trying for 
! | human endurance. 
| 


\ 


For instance, his tip 
to some 
losing folks, 

Methinks displayed 

[gee too much assur- 
ance: 

_ “For my part,” quoth 

he (‘mid = much 
aa legal hotch- 

*. potch), 

“T can't think what 
anyone wants with 
a watch!” 


This is all very well, but, oh, Kerr! bear in mind 
That, apart from mere time telling uses, 
Watchmakers may deem you a trifle unkind 
By hinting their trade an abuse is ! 
Besides, there are some who their livelihood gain 
By occasional gold “ticker” snaring ; 
And of badness of trade these poor folk may complain, 
If, throngh you, people cease from watch wearing ! 
don't on these diligent “ pros” cast a blotch 
By advising no person to carry a watch! 


watch 


HER BETROTHED. 

SHE had been christened Ruth Belinda. Surpassingly sweet she 
was: honey retired into the very last row of the back seats when 
compared to her, and she could give 7 Ibs. and a beating to any of 
Crosse & Blackwell's preserves. Seventeen wet, bleak, typical 
English summers has passed over her little flaxen head, but brought 
up as she had been in the quiet, sleepy atmosphere of the Mugsville 
Reetory she knew no more of the world’s guile than she did of 
making a ready-money book. It was whilst on_a short visit to an 
elderly, but oofy, aunt at Margate that Ruth Belinda became ac- 
quainted with Arthur Dabblechick. He was a comic singer, witha 
taste for old brown 
brandy and astrachan 
trimmed overcoats. He 
was not much to look 
at, but to Ruth Be- 
linda he seemed the 
very embodiment of all 
the graces of Adonis 
and the Apollo Belve- 
dere: And when she 
returned to the - 
ternal roof it was with 
a real four-and-six- 
penny Parisian dia- 
mond lady's engage- 
ment ring upon her 
finger and a fix 
determination to tell 
her parents all. And 
they, simple, unworldly 
creatures! decided to 
lay aside all prejudice, 
and formally counte- . 
nance her engagement 
to the “famous London singer,” for Rath Belinda was under the 
impression that her hero lover was a famous tenor or a celebrated 
bass—an artiste compared to whom Sims Reeves was comparatively 
unknown. The opening night of the Mugsville Penny Readings 
waa, therefore, chosen as the occasion of Dabblechick’s introduc- 
tion into the family circle of his betrothed ; for, reasoned the 
worthy rector, he can come here to dinner first and astonish the 
yokeis afterwards. Dabblechick however replied that his numer- 
ous engagements made it impossible for him to reach them in time 
for dinner, but that he would come direct to the hall. 

Great, indecd, was the excitement when the news spread. The 
night came, aud the hall was packed. The excitement was intense: 
and when a sudden commotion in the little ante-room announced 
the arrival of the illustrious stranger it grew almost unbearable. A 
few moments of breathless suspense,and then Dabblechick lurched 
up. bestowed a drunken leer on the audience, and commenced— 

I sez to my pal Brown, one day, “ Let's go upon the booze,” 
He answered, “ Right yer are, old hoss,” and orf we both vamooze, 
When ina publick ‘onse close by, a-moppin’ up the beer, 
There sidles up to my pal Brown a tarty little dear. 
Chorus— 
And she says, sez she, will you lush mo up? will yer—? 

But here the lion of the “Great Mogul” became aware that the 
burly door keeper was making for him. There was a brief scufile 
—but let us draw a veil over the subsequent proceeding, and 
content ourselves with remarking that it was the very last Ruth 
Belinda ever saw of Her Betrothed. 


——— 


GIRLS OF THE “FRIV." 
No. 20.—VIOLET MORDAUNT. 
To sing the charms of Vioiet, 
1 fain would try a triolet : 
But all my skill 
Of brain and quill 
To sing the charms of Violet 
Would prove, I fear, of no avail : 
The tenderest, sweetest Muse would tail 
To sing the charms of Violet ! 


Were I to think on Violet, 
Oh, snakes! heyoud denial, it 
Would make poor me 
Elope with she! 
Were I to think on Violet 
1 from my wedded wife should fly ! 
To Fairyland I'd hie wiih Vi., 
Were I to think on Violet ! 


Go, dude, and visit Violet, 
And you, with amorous sigh, ‘Il let 
All girls beside 
To Hades slide ! 

Go, dude, and visit Violet, 

And ten to four (in quids) I'll lay 

That you'll he spliced ere Christmas Day : 
Go, dude, and visit Violet! 

ere Ngee 


NOT QUITE CORRECT. 
“Wat did you and Robinson fall out 
about?” inquired Fluter. “Why, he called 
me a cock eyed fool,” answered Troller. “Oh, that wasn’t right!” 

Temarked Fiuter, * because, anyhow, you are uot cock-vyed,’’ 


| 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY:. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


—_——— 


29 BEAUMONT STREET, PorTLAND PLACE, W., 
Norember 1st, 1891. 

DEAR Mr. SLOPER,—Accept my best thanks for your kindness 
in awarding me the valued and enviable title of F.0.5. The 
icture is conspicuously hung in ny room, and I feel sure [ shall 
benefited by its cheering presence, and stimulated to greater 
etYorts to merit the title which you have so graciously conferred 

upon yours very truly, LEO. STERN, F.O.S. 


SLOPER'S VAGARIES. 

No. 87.—HE CHUCKLES OVER HIS PAST ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
THE “FADING INK” LINE, 

GRINNED Grogginose right gaily, 

When at the Ancient Bailey 

(While secret soothers swigged he), 

The prosecution twigged he 

Of two dishonest fellows 

Who'd been a Lit too zealous 

In making rhino, aided 

By writing ink that faded. 


Grinned Grogginose right cheer'ly, 
For he remembered clearly 

How (though no slop had nabbed him, 
No tricky ‘tec. had grabbed him,) 
He'd many a time and often 

(Which SLOPER ain't no soft ‘un)— 
The ills of life evaded 

By using ink that faded ! 


When ALLY (in those spooney 

Sweet days when he was mooney,) 
Assured his sweetheart, Carric, 

He meant not her to marry. 

She cried, “Ah! then, you brute, you! 
For breach I'll prosecute you!” 

But ALLY chortled, “Why, you 

Mad creature, I defy you!” 

And, when she found the letter 

In which, “for worse, for better,” 
He'd sworn to “have and hold” her, 
She learned how well he'd “sold” her. 
She gaze on't in dismay did, 

For lo! the ink had faded! 


Sighed Snook (the wretched toper !) 
One day to honest SLOPER, 

“ Look here, old man, I'm stony ! 
Pray, could you spare that ‘pony,’ 
Which, months ago, I lent you?’ 

“ What noxious fiend has sent you,” 
Cried ALLY, “to torment me? 

You ne'er a farthing lent me!” 
Quoth Snook, * Now, cheese it, do, sir! 
l've got your 1 O U, sir! 

‘Tis here!” And then, by magic, 
His mien and look grew trazic, 

His face wan, worn and jaded, 

Yor lo! the ink had faded ! 


—_~——— 


THAT OLD FAMILAR FACE. 


HE was what is generally termed a “racing gent "’—one of the 
real sort, don’t you know, from the pointed toea of his patent 
leather shooting boots up to the summit of his genuine celluloid 
collar—(no laundress required: buy-a-sponge-and-beat-your-washer- 
woman Jens as the fair young girl upon whom he had set his 
heart—Miss Doorflinger, at the“ Duck and Stuffing "—had a natural 
bent for racing, and said she was as handy with a betting book as 
a beer engine—what more natural than that he should take her to 
Newmarket to see the Cambridgeshire! Then, too, it was such an 
inviting opportunity, that Miss D. asked and obtained permission 
for her elder sister and her young man, who was a very worthy 
young fellow and worked hard for an “honest”: he was what is 
called a“stick-back " in a large furnishing house in the Tottenham 
Court Road—had to roll up tho oilcloth when the ladies had done 
shopping—and a day at the races was a glimpee of Paradise to him. 

Everything went with a rattle that day. Mr. Cicero Tooter— 
(that was the “racing yent ”)—piayed cards all the way down in 
the train with some other “racing gents,” and won the railway 
fares; then they had goodness knows how many pots of beer 
during the day, to say nothing of the racecourse lobster they got 


a ae the racing! Well, you know how exciting the racing 
j is 


“Don't you think he's awf'ly distangay ?” Miss D. whispered to 
her sister and the sister's young man. 

“A puffick toff,” readily assented the “stick-back,” “he oughter 
havea title.” 

When racing was over, however, a little episode cropped up 
that set pretty Miss D. thinking. They had gone to dinner at 
an old fashioned little tavern on the road to Bury, When the 
figs came in to Iny the cloth, Mr. Tooter appeared to recognize 
him. 

““Ullo, young fellar,” he eaid, slapping the waiter on the back, 
“1 know that face o’ yours somewhere.” 

“You bet you do!” replied the waiter, “I was a warder at Dart- 
moor!" Then the band played! 


A GREAT REWARD. 


A LITTLE bird, on a winter's day, 
Came hopping, hopping round my door: 
He picked a tiny crumb that lay 
Upon the step, and seemed to say, 
“Oh, kindly give me more!” 
And ere, poor thing! he winged his way, 
Delighted with the morsels given, 
Hie sweetly chirped, as if to say, 
“Oh! great is your reward in Heaven!” 


A starving woman, scantly dresecd, 
Came toiling, toiling down the lane, 
And close aud closer to her breast 
A sickly child she fondly pressed, 
That sobbed with cold and pain, 
The wanderers to my hearth | took, 
And food and heat and rest were given, 
And speechless spake her grateful look : 
“Oh! great is your reward in Heaven!” 
A culprit, ‘neath contrition’s load, 
Was weeping, weeping o'er his sins: 
I took him by the hand, and showed 
Him gently how and where the road 
To happiness begins, 
And as remorse’s rankling smart 
Was slowly from his bosom driven, 
An angel whispered in my heart, 
“Oh! great is your reward in Heaven !” 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. : 


SEEING that porter is invariably a dark liquid, is it impossible to 
geta “light porter”? 

THE only son-shine SLOPFR has seen lately was when Alexandry 
blacked his heots the other day, 

GRIMLY APPROPRIATE—That a song composed by Slaughter 
should be sung by Coffin. 

AN easy way of seeing the less-ce of a theatre—THEATRe, 

Tur ORIGINAL “CIGARETTE” MANUFACTURER—Ouida, 
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SLOPER'S SELEOT LIBRARY. 
A TERRIBLE VENGEANCE. 


(A RoMANCE OF LOVE AND MONEY.) 


CHAPTER IV, 
“GEORGE!” 
“Mary!” . , 
“You have been listening. A nice manly thing to do, isn't it?” 
said Mary, as her lips curled scornfuily. 


“ You are a traitress,” 


“I have, and find you are a traitress!" hissed George, with 
paasionate force. 

“Oh, Mr. Jones, do you hear that?" said Mary, tremulously, as 
she turned appealingly to Mr. Jones. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Jones, “I won't stand any of your 
nonsense. You must not talk that way to my wife.” 

“Your wife? She promised this afternoon to be my wife!" 
remarked George. 

“Well, she’s changed her mind now, and is to be my wife, so 
you'd better not be too cheeky.” 

“Can this be true, Mary?” 

“Of course. Why shouldn't it?” 

“But you said you would be mine.” 

“Well, if I did, what then?” 

“You ought to keep your word.” 

“Could you keep yours?” said Mary, as she turned on him the 
light of her 
searchiug eyes. 


George, firmly, 
as he madea step 
towards her, 

“ Keep back,” 
said Mary,“ keep 
" back, What 
about that two 
roomed cottage? 
Are you pre- 
pared to paper 
and paint it ina 
way that would 
befit a bride?” 

“Of course, I 
am," saidGeorge. 

“And hig for 
it?” said Mary, 
with an almost 
imperceptible 
sneer, 

“Yes, certain- 


Me ‘Tis not trne. 
You have not 
yet paid for your 
Jast winter's 
overcoat.” 

“ Ha, who has 
done this? Lam 
betrayed.” 

“Nor settled with the tallyman for your Sunday trousers.” 

“ Confusion !” 

“Nay, | know all, You have nothing to marry with. ’'Twould 
net be right to begin in debt. ‘Twas an idle, silly dream,” said 
Mary. 

“Yes, young man,” said Mr. Jones, “it was an idle dream, and 
there is no hope for you. Iam to marry the lady.” 

“T would have had to wear my last year’s summer bonnet,” said 
Mary, as she tossed her head. 

“{f would have given you my all,” said George, despairingly. 

“Your all! Mr. Jones is to give me a sealskin jacket.” 

“Ruin!” muttered George. 

_ “And a silk dress with bugle trimmings,” continued Mary, with 
joy lit eves. 

“ Devastation !" murmured the crushed youth. 

“With you it 
would have been 
beggary.” 

“But I 
have loved you.” 

“ll do that,” 
snid Mr. Jones; 
“so you had better 
go home and have j= 
your torn trousers 
repaired.” 

“Ha! my trou- 
sers,” said George, 
all thought of the 
rent having been 
driven from _ his 
mind by his dee 
oe u“ One word, 

asty ; did you tie 
up the dog, as you 
promised ?" 

“No; T_unfas- 
tened him.” 

“ False ! false in 
everything!" cried 
George, in sudden 
fury. “But I will 
have revenge! 
Listen to my 
curre——” 

“Oh, George, do 
not curse me!’ 

“Twill!” 

“Spare me!” 

“1 won't, either for the love I once bore you, or anything else!" 

“Oh, do!” 

“T awear [—" 

“You should not swear before a lady,” said Mr. Jones. 

(To be continued next week 
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“You'd better not be too cheeky.” 


“ Listen to my curse.” 
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THE SAME RESULT. 


| THE “F.O.8.”" PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


| 
| h 
+ 
| 
i} 
t | Nib 22 Mr. Epwatn Compton, FOS, 
| f a 1 it features of the gentleman depicted 
ee WTAE Ot eet snizel by our theatre going provincial 
} us te thes sof the popular actor, Mr, Edward Compton, for, 
f ‘hhoorh tha gentleman is at present favouring London 
! tiles. with a display of his talent, it is to the hearts of 


‘ sin Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol and other large 
towas that he las chietly endeared himself. Our hero, unforta- 

vy saifers from an incurable complaint —that of having 
soba famous father, This has provel a constant source of 
annovanee te him, becatise people are only too ready to compare 


Photographer. A plcasant expression is everything. 
swentheart. 
Lady Visiter, But Tam married, 


him te lis dilustrions sire, and remork, sagely,* Ah, yes; all very Photographer. Pardon, Then probably madame will for the time being fancy she is a widow. 
well, Pdaresuy; but there, you should have seen his father, ——$—_—_—_— ——————————— 
Voufortuuatcly for the writer of this biography, the life of Mr. 

Compton tas been a singularly uneventful one. From 


hour te manheod’s prime, he has pursued the 
way, undisturbed by one single unpleasant or 
he was entirely free from 
mgh and other ills which 
rw, in the prime of manhood, 
“yr once been troubled with 
procealings, or even the jim jams, 
be readily understood that to prolong this 
be but te weary the indulgent reader. Chietly 

wisn sterling light eomediz our hero was ereated 
.oatel the ‘Sloper Award of Merit’ presented to him 
PDN. PSs -Debrett Improred. 


“You are right, Floss It's a puzzle to me what pleasure he 
tind: in kissin my lair, fur [never use pomatum.” 


Ay YY, 


py 


ft 
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(1), Skotchkold was resting for a few moments on his way home from the lecture at 
the “Liqnor-shop Mission Society,’ when little Albert and William approached, 
“Say, Bill!” cried Albert.“ this ‘ere old bloke's began keepin’ Christmas too hearly. 
Let's ‘ave a game with ‘im.”——(2). * Right yer har!” 1e-pomled Willliam, * Take an’ 
shove the bloomin’ squib in ‘is ‘and, set a light to it and mike a good oll Goy Forks 
on'im.” “Tim on it,” said Albert, but at that moment tie ofl gentleman awoke, and 


DANCING GIRLS. RAIL-Y NOW. 


A LESTURE Fe 


——————— i 
Sateriag Model, Look here, Mr. MeDab, I don't mind stand- 
inc tor Neroat six bob aday, but, hang it! throw us ina little 
reef the burning of Rome, 
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| “Is he trving ta cateh the tram, 
hmngry, too?” “Yes, ny bey. 
steaks.” 


No. 20. 
The girl who is always getting out of 
step. 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Perhaps Mademoiselle would kindly think of her 


Go es 
BE eg SD 
OL Goattiman> 
eres 


tad ? 
You see, he's training yor by 
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Belated Pedestrian. lf we follow the track, yokel, 
where will it take us? 
| Yokel, Well, I reckon if yew keep right on as you be 
' a-goin’, it'll bout laud yew in Farmer Whackstraw's 
deepest duckpond. 


| INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS. 


A TALE OF LAST WEEK. 


the boys took flight.— (3). “Blessh me shoul!" said Skotchkold, “didn't know T 
had ‘nother shmokesh left. Where did I get this, ] wonder ¢"——(4). Thatsh some- 
thing like a cigur—(Aic)—cigarettesh. Good solid smoking in that—see ’"—(5). 
Then he touche it off with a fusee, and the fireworks and step-dancing began.— 
(6). The finale being particularly effective. — (7). “After this,” said Skotchcold, 
when he had recovered a little, “ I shall change my tobacconist— see ¢” 


FALSE, FALSE! 


iy 
\ 


“You don't say whether vou admire my back -tmir to- 
night, Dick, or not.” “Hum! I've seen it before.” ~ That 


I'm sure you haven't. It only came to-night.” 


Doesnt le loak 


—— 


